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EDITORIAL 


Education is a common process of all living which transcends the 
bounds of the classroom and the campus. The theory of many 
schools and school teachers in the United States, however, seems to 
be that they possess a monopoly on education. Under this mistaken 
belief education is defined as the type of learning that takes place 
in the schools; conversely, what does not take place there is excluded 
as not being education. This monopolistic, exclusive concept of edu- 
cation is unfortunately shared by the public at large. It has no doubt 
contributed to the inertia which prevents a more rapid acceptance 
and expansion of nonschool education, particularly informal and 
on-the-job training. Unfortunately, this dichotomous reasoning 
leaves a wide twilight zone between preparation for the job and the 
job itself, which territory neither the educator nor the employer will 
claim, much less cultivate. Such an approach also gives us that 
absurd, nonexistent “either-or”— the cultural versus the vocational. 

The present emergency created by the urgency of the national 
defense program has high-lighted many things, among them this 
same exclusive idea of education. Recently there met in Washington 
under the auspices of the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment a conference of several hundred industrialists, business men, 
and Government officials. One of the dominant themes of the dis- 
cussion was the need for training employees for the defense in- 
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dustries. Over and over was repeated the refrain, “this is not an 
educational need; i.e., this is not for the schools, this is a need for 
on-the-job ¢raining.” Thus have the schools been excluded from an 
important phase of “education” by their own definition of this com- 
mon process. The schools, by this definition, have isolated them- 
selves from their communities, instead of achieving a much needed 
integration of all the educational forces, both institutional and in- 
formal. 

In Government, as well as in private industry, substantial progress 
has recently been made in employee education or training. Such 
training provides a means for new employees to become proficient 
more quickly, enables experienced employees to keep abreast of new 
developments in their occupational fields, prepares employees for 
promotion or transfer, and improves employee morale. There is 
occasionally found on the part of some personnel officials and train- 
ing specialists an attempt to monopolize employee education or em- 
ployee training in somewhat the same manner that school officials 
and teachers have sometimes attempted to gain exclusive control over 
education in the “cultural” field. Experience has shown, however, 
that the most desirable results are obtained when the educational 
and training experts serve as professional consultants, technical ad- 
visers, energizers, and coordinators. Supervisors, foremen, and other 
operating officials will accept and put into effect employee training 
in which they participate, but they often resent and resist the efforts 
of so-called experts who seek to control and to perform training 
activities that are properly the responsibility of the line departments. 

The ever increasing importance of the public service at the na- 
tional, State, and local levels of Government is now universally rec- 
ognized. To be effective, education for the public service must be 
free from rigid restrictions with respect to both content and meth- 
ods. Educational facilities of all types must be utilized both within 
and without the public service if our democratic way of life is to 
survive in a world of violent social change. The development of sci- 
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entific and professional knowledge, the building of occupational 
skills, and the creation of attitudes of good citizenship must be re- 
garded as integral parts of a broad educational program designed to 
achieve adequate national security and higher standards of living. 

Several points of view with respect to the relationship between 
education and the public service are presented in the articles which 
follow. In general, however, they emphasize the need for broader 
definition, more common understanding, and more democratic par- 
ticipation in the field of education. 

Henry F. Hupsarp 
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faculty member at the George Washington University where he received the degrees of A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D., in psychology. 








THE WHAT AND WHY OF EDUCATION 


L. C. MARSHALL 


Let us begin with the commonplace and the generally accepted 
as a way of arriving at a frame of reference concerning the what and 
why of education, whether it be applied to public affairs or to other 
aspects of man’s living. 

1. To live is to make adjustments. Man, like all other forms of life, 
is unceasingly engaged in making adjustments—adjustments with- 
in himself ranging from routine digestion of food to the latest reme- 
dial work in internal chemistry; adjustments with his physical 
environment ranging from acquiring a coat of tan to stratosphere 
flights; adjustments with his social environment ranging from the 
most routine customary way to a scientific effort to determine the 
what and why of education in social living. The need of making 
adjustments may or may not be “the most fundamental” fact of life; 
but, beyond question, it is a “must,” an “inescapable,” of all living. 

2. In the higher forms of life, the most significant “directive 
agent” in making these inescapable adjustments is the nervous sys- 
tem. In the more differentiated forms of life, of which man is a 
member, the nervous system is of course only one aspect of the whole 
being which makes the adjustments involved in living; but it is such 
a key aspect that our necessarily brief discussion may appropriately 
center attention upon it. 

3. The nervous systems of subhuman forms of life are, speaking 
broadly, of rigid types which contain at the time of birth substan- 
tially all the “patterns” that throughout life direct adjustments. This 
is only another way of saying that for practical purposes the sub- 
human forms of life cannot learn, cannot “be educated,” cannot 
avoid repeating their unchanging adjustments not only throughout 
their own lives but also while the species reaches down through 
time. The what and why of their “education” (to stretch the use of 
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the word) involves nothing more than “growing up,” with no sig- 
nificant changes taking place in methods of adjustment. 

4. Man, while having in the autonomic aspect of his nervous sys- 
tem inborn patterns for handling many of his adjustments and par- 
ticularly the bulk of those made within himself, is an interesting 
animal in that there are other aspects of his nervous system which 
have stupendous biological capacity for acquiring patterns after 
birth. In other words, man’s nervous system—and for purposes of 
practical discussion we may say his alone—has a large biological 
possibility of taking on learned or acquired ways with which to 
guide many of his adjustments, and especially the bulk of his adjust- 
ments with his physical and social environments. 

5. But while the individual’s nervous system contains the possi- 
bility of developing cultural ways, this possibility can be converted 
into a significant actuality only by the interactions and intercom- 
munications which take place in group living. Of course, the 
Romuluses and Remuses, the wolf-children and the Tarzancitas, 
who either in fact or in fable have been reared without contact with 
humankind, can develop meager cultural patterns in their nervous 
systems; but these patterns are negligible in amount when com- 
pared with those acquired in the group living which is the practical 
background of our present discussion. In passing, let it be noted 
that, since group living is the factor which makes an actuality out 
of the biological possibility of human culture, the codrdination of 
group living is one of the “musts” or “inescapables” of cultural 
human living. Here public affairs enter. 

6. After cultural or acquired patterns in the nervous system of the 
individual have become actualities, he proceeds to apply these cul- 
tural or learned ways to his adjustments. This is especially true of 
his adjustments with his physical and social environments. 

Significance of culture. We have grown so accustomed to glib use 
of the word “culture” that its very usualism tends to conceal from 
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us its tremendous role in human living—and, to come to our imme- 
diate discussion, its significance to the what and why of education, 

Upon reflection, we see that the whole issue involved in what we 
call better living—let the word “better” have any connotation we 
will—is that of the development of culture. There is only one ex- 
planation—culture—why man lives better than the animals; only 
one explanation why he lives better today than he did ten thousand 
years ago; only one basis of hope for better living in the future. 

But even this sweeping statement may fail to carry the full import 
of culture. It may fail to indicate the extent to which man has been 
lifted from the marshlands of organic evolution to the stratosphere 
flights of cultural evolution. Each species of ordinary life survives 
(if it does) in a particular world for which it has become fitted by 
an evolutionary emergence of rigid, biological equipment. It has 
become fitted to its world by the emerging differentiations and spe- 
cializations of its physical structure. Thereafter its adjustments with 
its world do not change while the centuries roll by. Man, on the 
other hand, has moved toward making his ever changing adjust- 
ments not by further specialization and rigidification of his bio- 
logical base but by keeping a plastic biological structure and by 
developing that bewildering adjusting device called culture. His 
hand and forearm have remained relatively unspecialized when 
compared with the corresponding equipment of any other animal, 
with the result that he uses them for thousands of purposes. His 
“organs of speech” are so plastic that he can make a million different 
sounds for every sound the ordinary animal can make. His plastic 
nervous system, especially his cerebral cortex, is able to take on pat- 
terns that assign meanings to these sounds. These are merely the 
more important samples of the biological plasticities which are the 
bases of his culture. With him, biological evolution has not ended 
in a blind alley; it has opened the way to cultural evolution. 

As cultural evolution has in practice worked out, the cultural pat- 
terns in the nervous system aid man in making his adjustments by 
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enabling him to cope with his world in such practical ways as build- 
ing houses, raising crops, or clearing forests. But vastly more impor- 
tant, in the long run, is the fact that his culture in a real sense creates 
his world by determining what outlooks he will have upon it; what 
he will think his world is and how it operates; what he will believe 
is his role; what his “experiences” will mean to him in his world; 
what can be believed and what “must” be false. In short, to the ex- 
tent an individual understands himself and his world, his under- 
standing is and must be a cultural understanding which he has 
secured from his group living—a group living that reaches out more 
or less fully to racial experience. 

As has been pointed out times without number, there is in human 
culture nothing of the supernatural, nothing mysterious. Accord- 
ingly—and this is for present purposes important—there is no need 
to assume that culture is something beyond man’s ability to shape 
and control. On the contrary, “man’s culture is man’s culture,” and 
the question whether he shapes and controls it is an unreal question. 
Operationally speaking, culture is in the nervous systems of individ- 
uals, and it can be in no other place. The nerve patterns involved 
are made by the individuals concerned, and they can be made in no 
other way. Individuals are the agents in the accumulation and trans- 
mission of culture, and no other agents (except their combinations 
and elaborations) are possible. The real issue is not whether man 
will shape and control the culture which gives him whatever under- 
standing he has of himself and his world. He does so. He cannot 
avoid doing so. The real issue is whether this shaping and control- 
ling will decreasingly become a matter of mere habit and custom 
and increasingly a matter of conscious planned effort. 

All this points clearly to the what and why of education. Educa- 
tion, not only of the formal-school type but also of all other types, 
is concerned with the accumulation and transmission of culture; 
with bringing about acquired (or cultural) patterns in the nervous 
systems of individuals. Since culture is the characteristically human 
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device for making adjustments, it follows that education is con- 
cerned with every conceivable aspect of bringing about “better” liv- 
ing. The “area” occupied by formal education, or by any agency of 
formal education such as the college, is and can be merely a prag- 
matic selection made from a total vastness, a selection which varies 
from time to time and from one practical situation to another. 

Role of science in culture. Education, to repeat, is concerned with 
the accumulation and transmission of culture. That has an implica- 
tion in the world of today which may be sensed by viewing the role 
of science in the development of human culture. 

Disregarding, in the interests of brief treatment, the earlier back- 
grounds of science, let us say that in the sixteen hundreds the basic 
foundations of modern mathematics and physics were laid. From 
this cultural development there eventually emerged the multiplicity 
of inventions and controls of physical powers that we have come to 
symbolize by the term “industrial revolution.” But, vastly more im- 
portant to man, this cultural development changed his basic con- 
ceptions of his world and his place in it. No longer was his world 
flat, no longer was the universe geocentric, no longer were “the 
facts” of the physical world to be determined by resorting to the 
writings of “the fathers” rather than by the modern version of trial 
and error, called scientific experimentation. Physics and its conse- 
quent industrial revolution meant not so much plentiful tools and 
machines as a new conception of one’s self and one’s world. 

In the seventeen hundreds, let us say, the essential foundations of 
chemistry were laid. The long-run result was only secondarily the 
creation of a million synthetics or the development of those chemi- 
cal techniques and procedures which have today plunged us into a 
“chemical revolution” more far-reaching than its predecessor in the 
physical field. Primarily, the long-run result was the new interpre- 
tation man achieved of himself and his world. His world, even his 
universe, became an understandable synthesis and organization of 
less than a hundred basic elements. The distinction between the 
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organic and inorganic broke down for many practical purposes. Life 
processes themselves, including “thought” processes, were seen to be 
in part chemical phenomena. In brief, chemistry and its consequent 
chemical revolution meant not so much new substances and new 
manufacturing processes as a new conception of one’s self and one’s 
world. 

In the eighteen hundreds, let us say, the essential foundations of 
biology were laid. The understanding of cells as the operational 
units of living matter, and of the genes as the operational units of 
heredity, and of the nervous system as the essential directing agent 
in making adjustments has meant vast increase of man’s practical 
control of nature. The consequences are far-reaching in agriculture, 
in animal husbandry, in remedial and creative medicine, in all kinds 
of man’s adjustments within himself and with his world. And 
again, the really significant matter for present purposes is man’s 
altered conception of his world and his place in it. This world is no 
longer “homocentric”; the human being is just “a pinch of world- 
stuff” in which life processes are at work; he is just a part of “the 
orderly universe” which is now a basic assumption in his adjust- 
ments. In brief, biology and its consequent biological revolution, or 
biotechnic era, meant not so much new practical controls as a new 
understanding of one’s self and one’s world. 

One cannot speak in terms of such definite scientific accomplish- 
ments when considering the area of group living. One cannot too 
confidently predict that the sequence industrial revolution, chemical 
revolution, and biological revolution will have as its fourth develop- 
ment a sociotechnic era. But it is by no means absurd to hope that 
the same scientific outlooks which have wrought such practical 
changes and such new conceptions of human living in these earlier 
explored areas will have corresponding repercussions in the social 
area. To the extent that they do, public affairs and administration, 
to take only those examples, will enter upon a new world of both 
practical achievement and basic conceptions. 
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The foregoing view of the role of certain “natural” sciences and 
of the possible role of a sociotechnic era is, obviously enough, only 
a sampling view—with the samples chosen because of their direct 
bearing upon the issues in our present discussion. But they are sam- 
ples of what is happening in the culture of our western civilization; 
and they throw light upon the what and why of education as a 
shaper and transmitter of human culture. To repeat, culture is the 
uniquely human device which man uses in his adjustments. This 
device puts him on a new plane of life, for it is something that he 
can consciously shape and control—something that frees him from 
the fixed and routine biological adjustments characteristic of other 
forms of life. This device not only gives him tools and other practi- 
cal equipment for dealing with his physical universe; it also shapes 
his conceptions of what that universe is, how it operates, what he 
is, and what his role is and should be. Culture is thus both “prac- 
tical” and “conceptual.” Education, both formal and informal, is of 
necessity concerned with the total of our cultural or learned ways; 
and it cannot wisely set up some specious antithesis between the 
“practical” and the “conceptual.” In western civilization where sci- 
ence is the major cultural device for continually testing, evaluating 
—yes, and guiding—culture, education must emphasize the scien- 
tific in culture if it is to play its most effective role in “better” living. 

So much for a general view of the role of culture in human living, 
and the role of education, formal and informal, in the accumulation 
and transmission of culture. Such a view gives perspective on the 
content and methods appropriate to formal education in general 
and to any specific segment of that education, such as collegiate 
preparation for participation in public affairs. 

Content in terms of basic conceptions or basic processes. Educa- 
tion in general, as well as education for particular purposes, will 
attain its highest usefulness if the content utilized is in perspective 
to “the basic organizing conceptions” which underlie all the varied 
manifestations of human culture of all times and places. As seen by 
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Lawrence K. Frank,’ there are four basic conceptions which run 
through all the varied cultures of man. These conceptions deal with: 


1. The nature of the universe; how it arose, or was created; how it 
operates; who or what makes things happen, and why 

2. Man’s place in that universe; his origin, nature, and destiny, his 
relation to the world; whether in nature or outside nature 

3. Man’s relation to his group; who must be sacrificed for whom; the 
individual’s rights, titles, duties, and obligations 

4. Human nature and conduct; man’s image of self and his motives; 
what he wants and what he should have; how he should be educated and 
socialized 

As we see in the religion and philosophy of each cultural group, these 
four basic organizing conceptions are interdependent, each giving and 
receiving sanction and support from the other three. The specific formu- 
lations that derive from these basic conceptions are expressed in law, the 
arts, and the innumerable other formulations through which a culture 
declares and maintains itself. Moreover, these basic concepts, together 
with the selective awareness and sensibilities that they foster, and the pat- 
terns of thought, feeling, and conduct that they sanction, permeate the 
whole complex of language and symbols, rituals and ceremonies, insti- 
tutional practices, such as contract, barter, sale, marriage, political or- 
ganization, etc., through and in which the social life is organized and 
carried on. 


Of course, the underlying assumptions of any such statement are: 
(1) that “from the beginning man has faced the same persistent 
tasks of life,” with the result that “there is a more or less universal 
pattern of life to be found in all cultures”; (2) that the characteristi- 
cally human way of facing these persistent tasks is by the develop- 
ment of cultural patterns in the nervous system—a nervous system 
which has such incredible capacity for variable response that no two 
human cultures can possibly be identical in the detailed adjustments 
utilized; and (3) that every human culture (thanks both to the high 
degree of biological integration possessed by man and to the inter- 


‘Lawrence K. Frank, “Science and Culture,” The Scientific Monthly, June 1940, pp. 491- 
497. Others of Mr. Frank's ideas have been utilized in this present article. 
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communication through which culture is built up) is a configura- 
tion, an interdependent “oneness” rather than a miscellany of odds 


and ends. 
If these assumptions are sound, it readily follows that education— 


whether “practical” or “conceptual,” whether “special” or “general” 
—will fail to rise to its highest usefulness unless all is done with full 
appreciation of “the basic organizing conceptions” around which 
cluster all the innumerable details of the living of every culture. 

An alternative statement of basic organizing conceptions could be 
couched in terms of the universally used processes by which man 
meets the persistent tasks of life. Such a statement of basic processes 
might well run thus: 


1. The accumulation and transmission of culture—terms which should 
be interpreted to include the development and utilization of standards 
and values since these are of course cultural patterns in the individual’s 
nervous system. 

2. The (essentially cultural) formation, maintenance, and governance 
of all human groups—grouping serving to secure the advantages of (a) 
mass action, (b) specialization, and (c) intercommunication. 

3. The on-going adjustments with his physical environment such as 
(a) his understandings of nature and his physical adjustments ranging 
from rules-of-thumb to the most advanced scientific engineering, (b) his 
economic organization—which overlaps with (2) above, and (c) his ad- 
justments of his numbers to the physical and cultural circumstances of 
his world—and this overlaps with (4) below. 

4. The continuance and conservation of the race—conservation in the 
sense of effective utilization of biological capacities. 

5- The molding of the individual personality. Although this is implied 
in the foregoing, separate listing is justified since the individual is the 
operational unit in the formation of culture and in all other aspects of 
group living. 

This statement, I think, has an outlook not essentially different 
from that of Mr. Frank; and neither of these statements need be 


* This process approach is discussed in Marshall and Goetz, Curriculum Making in the Social 
Studies: A Social Process Approach (Part XIII of the Report of the Commission on the So- 
cial Studies, American Historical Association). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
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regarded as essentially different in outlook from one which started 
with the idea of “basic organizing conceptions” and then proceeded 
to fill in details in terms of the physical sciences, the biological sci- 
ences, the social sciences, the engineering applications of all sciences, 
the arts, the languages, the literatures, and all the rest of the orthodox 
classifications of man’s cultural experiences. This third state- 
ment, however, might have certain practical difficulties in maintain- 
ing a perspective of either basic conceptions or basic processes. As 
yet, our understandings of “the unity of science,” to say nothing of 
the nonscientific formulations of human experience, are not such as 
to make a clear perspective of total human experience readily attain- 
able if the usual classifications and phraseologies are utilized. 

Methodological matters in education in public affairs. Whatever 
formulation of basic conceptions or basic processes is looked upon 
with approval as giving, for training in the social sciences and hence 
for training in public affairs, an effective view of the “universals” 
of content in man’s adjustments, three methodological matters 
should be emphasized. 

First, whatever may be the reach and height to which particular 
content is ultimately built, the foundation should rest upon the 
personal. This is true not only because the individual is the opera- 
tional unit in group living, but also because he and he alone can 
make the cultural patterns desired. By building upon the foundation 
of the personal, there are secured at one and the same time both 
strong motivation and an approach in operational terms. 

This approach in operational terms is a second significant meth- 
odological matter. Here the word operational embraces not only 
approach in terms of operational units but also approach in terms of 
underlying operations or processes performed by and with these 
units. Stress upon underlying processes and operations will (x) 
facilitate the development of rich factual content since masses of 
details may thus be put into meaningful perspective, and (2) pro- 
mote plasticity of outlook, and thus receptiveness for the continual 
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scientific evaluation and testing which should be at the heart of 
modern educational work. It is a safe statement that one of the great- 
est handicaps we have today in the development of effective educa- 
tion in public affairs is our too great absorption in detailed practices 
and procedures with too little awareness of the fundamental opera- 
tions or processes being served by these techniques. It does not deny 
the tremendous importance of techniques to say that they should 
always be worked out in a broad perspective of basic process. 

The third methodological matter—the three are of course inter- 
dependent—may be indicated by the word zntegrational. The term 
speaks to the desirability of integration within the individual per- 
sonality; integration of the individual with racial experience; inte- 
gration of one aspect or trait of human living with the others of the 
cultural configuration concerned. The significance of all such striv- 
ing for integration needs no elaboration in view of the fact that the 
“basic organizing conceptions,” or “the basic processes” if that term 
seems more expressive, are all interdependent and interacting. Hu- 
man living is not a line-up of pigeonholes, and true education will 
not proceed with a methodology built on such an assumption. 

Summary. The essential propositions in the foregoing may be 
stated quite briefly: 


1. The characteristically human way of making adjustments is 
by the use of culture. Operationally speaking, the location of culture 
is in the “patterns” of the nervous systems of individuals. 

2. Since man has always “faced the same persistent tasks of life” 
with a relatively unchanging over-all biological structure, there is a 
general or over-all pattern of human culture along with innumer- 
able variations of detailed procedures from culture group to culture 
group. Every culture is a configuration. 

3. Education is concerned with the accumulation and transmis- 
sion of culture. Its effectiveness, in terms of content, may be expected 
to depend upon the degree to which that content sets a particular 
task of education in the total framework of the essentials of human 
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cultural ways. This framework may be stated in terms of basic 
organizing conceptions, or of basic processes of human living, or 
in other appropriate fundamental terms. When education is thus 
conceived, there is no real antithesis between the “practical” and 
the “conceptual.” 

4. Now that man has become aware of the role of culture, aware 
of its operational location, aware that an aspect of his culture called 
scientific method is the best testing and evaluating procedure we 
have yet developed, education should depend less and less upon 
transmission of folkways and customs and more and more upon 
scientific development of cultural ways and upon transmission of 
scientifically established ways. 

5. In the social sciences, and this includes work in public affairs, 
three words point to desirable methodologies which should be used 
in educational work. That work should be conducted in personal, 
operational, and integrational terms. 








Leon C. Marshall is professor of political economy at American University. He has been a 
faculty member at Ohio Wesleyan University, University of Chicago, Columbia University, 
and Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Marshall also served on the staffs of the National Re- 
covery Administration and the National Labor Board. A.B. 1901, A.M. 1902, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and LL.D. 1918, Ohio Wesleyan University. 








LEARNING TO MAKE A LIVING 


ALONZO G. GRACE 


No government or political system is safe when men are un- 
employed for long periods. Fundamental problems and conditions 
affecting the employment of men must be faced realistically. The 
best guarantee of security to property and to men is a nation of 
employed men and women. Those who are employed and who own 
their own homes are not likely to trade liberty for security. A home- 
owning employed population is not likely to succumb to the fan- 
tastic proposals of those who have little regard either for liberty or 
security. Society, then, has two fundamental obligations: (1) to pro- 
vide work for every one who desires to work; (2) to provide an edu- 
cational system that will teach the individual not only how to live 
but also how to make a living. 

The school has been criticized for failure to produce a nation of 
skilled workers; for developing false ideals concerning the ultimate 
objective of living; for failure to develop good work habits in youth; 
and for many other reasons. It has become common practice to at- 
tribute many of our present difficulties to a faulty educational sys- 
tem. Granted that America has an unwieldly and ineffective system 
of local administrative organization; that some State departments 
of education do not exhibit inspiring leadership, acceptable scholar- 
ship, pertinent research or effective service ; that educators have been 
slow to face realistically the problems of youth; that the secondary- 
school program has been unduly academic in nature; that the school 
program isa series of unrelated compartments; that these and many 
other criticisms of public education are just and valid—the remedy 
does not lie in the creation of other agencies to secure the needed 
changes. The best method of improving the school system and the 
best guarantee that the emerging product will represent social com- 
petency is the willingness of all elements to aid the existing educa- 
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tional system to do the job and to lend every aid to the end that the 
school system may perform the functions for which it was created. 
This is a major issue at the moment and no doubt will continue to 
challenge the disposition and vision of all concerned for some time 
to come. 

There can be but one system of public education in this country 
and that system should continue as it has for over three hundred 
years—to be a responsibility of the several States which with few 
exceptions delegate the actual conduct of the schools to the people 
of the State through local boards of education. The solution to our 
problem does not lie in a super-State or super-Federal Government 
that will absorb the functions of units closer to the people. While it 
may be admitted that many units of local government conceived 
during the pioneer era and the evolution of American democracy no 
longer are able independently and separately to provide all the serv- 
ices now required for the security of the people, the solution does 
not lie in the creation of or transfer to units far removed from the 
grass roots. Without the sustained interest of the governed, efficient 
administration and effective establishment of policy can be only 
partially attained. 

Instead of attempting to place the responsibility for failure to 
avert many of our problems, our thoughts must be turned to the 
development of a constructive program. It is essential, therefore, that 
every State undertake the appraisal and evaluation of its own school 
system and that the wisdom and intelligence of its citizens and pro- 
fessional educators be used to the maximum in the development of a 
program—a program that will teach people how to live as well as 
how to make a living. 


SOME REASONS FOR EDUCATIONAL LAG 


Whatever be the lag in public education it must be said that edu- 
cators have not been wholly responsible. What, then, are some of the 
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factors involved? The following illustrate the complexity of the 
problem: 


1. The cost in dollars and cents 

It is cheaper in terms of dollars and cents for a school system to employ 
a teacher for forty pupils in an academic course than it is to provide one 
teacher for fifteen boys or girls who desire to learn a trade or to learn how 
to make a living. 


2. Parental desire 

Many parents struggle through life in order that their children may 
not have to endure the hardship, the sacrifices, or unpleasantness that cir- 
cumscribed their lives. False values have been placed on certain types of 
training. 
3. Prestige value 

There is a prestige value attached to the college preparatory curriculum 
that impedes the real job of education. The real failure in public educa- 
tion emanates from the prevailing belief that other educational oppor- 
tunities are devices designed to take care of those who indicate a lack of 
interest or who fail in the college preparatory curriculum. 


4. Diplomas, certificates, degrees 

Business and industry have made the diploma from high school or col- 
lege a prerequisite for employment. So long as those who employ regard 
the diploma of graduation as an index of competency, just so long will 
individuals fail to meet the requirements for employment. The criteria 
for employment should be “What can you do?” and “How well can you 
do it?” not “What kind of a diploma do you have?” and “Where did 
you get it?” 


5. Sacrifice and work 

It is essential that the American people as a whole begin to feel a sense 
of sacrifice for the welfare of our country. Let us not believe that we can 
live without enduring hardships or that we can ease our way out of the 
trying situations confronting us. The utmost sacrifice will be necessary in 
the years to come if this nation survives. 

Equal respect for all kinds of labor, physical and mental, honestly done, 
is recommended, but social barriers against the hand worker are set up. 
The office worker, for no good reason, is placed on a higher social level. 
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This tendency must be corrected if there be change in the school organi- 
zation and curriculum. The best way would be to make honest statements 
concerning the qualifications of graduates. 


We should be under no illusion concerning the training of the 
citizens of tomorrow. Vocational education and guidance do not 
create jobs. The proper diagnosis of the talents of the individual and 
the ability to ascertain those areas in which he can make the greatest 
contribution to his own happiness and to the security of society will 
at least give one a passport to a job. Training for the work of the 
world and for the work that each one is able best to do is the first 
essential in social security and the defense of a nation. 


GRADUATING CLASSES AND THE WORK OF A STATE 


An analysis of the high-school graduating class of practically any 
State will reveal three important facts: (1) more boys and girls have 
been trained for college than will ever get there; (2) the commercial 
program has been overemphasized ; (3) the majority of pupils have 
not been properly or adequately prepared to make satisfactory life 
adjustments in their communities. 

The school program has not kept pace with socio-economic 
change. The inadequacy of the academic curriculum for the mul- 
titudes who do not desire to go to college or who may enter the work 
of the world immediately has been evident for years. It is equally 
evident that many youth go to college for no other reason than that 
parents possess the economic means to send them. In other instances 
excellent college material is prevented from attaining this goal be- 
cause of the economic inability to finance a four-year course. There 
is a serious waste or misdirection of the interests, ambitions, and 
abilities of many potential citizens. Public education must mean 
something more than an escape mechanism demanded by parents 
and devised by experts to avoid the unpleasantness, the hard work, 
the inequalities, or the meager opportunities that prevailed in pre- 
ceding generations. 
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The commercial curriculum presents an excellent opportunity for 
general as well as vocational training. It has become, in too many 
instances, merely a place to care for those who indicate little aptitude 
or intellectual enthusiasm for the college preparatory curriculum. 
It is not possible in this presentation to present fully the case for 
redirection of the secondary-school program. It is evident, however, 
that a horizontal education for life is far more essential than a verti- 
cal education for more education. 

A college education, on the other hand, should not be the exclu- 
sive right of those who have the economic means to see their way 
through. It is not that too many go to schools and colleges, but rather 
that too few are being developed and assisted to select those areas of 
life which hold for each the greatest happiness and contentment and 
which hold for society the greatest usefulness and service. The need 
for a guidance program in our school system is apparent. 


SOME FIRST PRINCIPLES 


The transition in the secondary-school program will not be ac- 
complished immediately. It is highly desirable that as changes are 
made full consideration be given to many important issues. The 
security of democracy itself is contingent largely upon the employ- 
ment and employability of most of our citizens, and the ability of all 
to think constructively and critically rather than to accept without 
thinking the pronouncements of those with special interests. Certain 
fundamental facts must be faced realistically. These are as follows: 


1. The age of employment will rise. 

Business and industry generally do not employ boys and girls below 
the age of 18. The age of initial employment is rising, rather than the 
reverse. 


2. The labor market should not be crowded by immature youth. 


The labor market should not be overcrowded by children and adoles- 
cent youth competing with older youth and adults for positions. The 
major job in employment is to create enough jobs to go around. The edu- 
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cational system, however, cannot meet the problem through a program 
so thoroughly academic in nature, and with many youth possessing inter- 
est and aptitude in other areas. 

A substantial number of youth very well may be kept off the labor 
market without harm either to themselves or to society by continuing on 
into institutions of higher learning. There is a difference between the in- 
stitution that specializes in the production of scholars and the institution 
of higher education that is dealing with average boys and girls. Those 
who have been the early and easy victims of subversive movements in 
this country have been very largely those with insufficient schooling to 
enable them to distinguish between the forfeiture of their liberty and the 
panacea proposed for their deliverance. 


3. Codperation of education, business, and industry ts essential. 


Business and industry in close cooperation with school authorities must 
assume a larger responsibility for training beyond the secondary school. 
No school system can possibly duplicate industry or business. 


4. The curriculum will depend largely on local needs. 


Conditions vary from community to community. It is necessary to 
adapt the curriculum to local needs and conditions. It is important, how- 
ever, that the school system be regarded as a social agency designed to 
train the individual for living and for making a living rather than to 
serve wholly the interests of any particular community or area. 


5. [he development of an effective guidance program in the school system 
is fundamental. 


The assistance of youth to select those areas in which they have the 
greatest contribution to make by reason of their interest and their capacity 
is of infinite importance in the security of the democratic order. This 
means substantially that children should be permitted to develop to their 
greatest potentiality irrespective of race, nationality, economic condition, 
political affiliation, or any of the irrelevant factors that sometimes deter- 
mine the future of the individual. This is a program largely within the 
local school and should be developed further by local school systems. 


6. What are essentials? 


Our secondary-school program generally represents a wide offering. 
Those subjects in the curriculum that are no longer of any particular use 
to large numbers of individuals should be eliminated. Fundamental 
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changes ultimately may reduce the need for different subjects. This is 
particularly true if areas of experience supplant the narrow subject-mat- 
ter compartments. English, for example, should be taught as part of every 
course in the child’s experience. The need for the specialist in speech, in 
reading, in the field of appreciation of literature is evident. 


7. School organization should be considered. 

The complete training of the individual probably may best be carried 
on in the comprehensive high school. This is a more economical and 
effective type of organization, and with the trend to include the seventh 
and eighth grades as part of the secondary school a more effective pro- 
gram may be made possible. A general program of personal development 
and life preparation may well extend through the tenth grade for all pu- 
pils, broad specializations coming later. 


8. Development of marketable skills and attitudes. 

The secondary school may develop in boys and girls marketable skills 
that will make employment much easier upon completion of the twelfth 
grade—or at such time as the individual may drop out of school. The 
further development of the program of arts and industries—beyond the 
present manual training or avocational approach; provision for review 
courses in arithmetic before leaving school; the concerted action of all 
teachers on such fundamentals as accuracy, neatness, thoroughness, abil- 
ity to assume responsibility, willingness to follow directions, and many 
other qualities essential to employment may be made possible in the com- 
prehensive secondary school. 


g. The soctally competent individual. 

It must be realized, too, that in the development of social competency 
the educational system as an institution or in codperation with other insti- 
tutions must provide sufficient opportunity in several areas of life experi- 
ence for well-rounded development. Among the other areas are: (a) 
home and family life; (b) the socio-economic forces; (c) health; (d) abil- 
ity to enjoy the aesthetic elements in life; (e) spiritual development of the 
individual; (f) natural environment; (g) training for the work of 
the world with adequate provision for retraining opportunities. 


These are trying times. It is altogether probable that many of the 
difficulties encountered during the period of the first World War 
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may be repeated unless those in places of leadership are willing to 
face the situation realistically and without emotion. Plans must be 
well formulated. It is equally essential that there be recorded the al- 
most universal desire on the part of our people for a better vocational 
opportunity for our youth. During ten years of a depression period, 
when many educators urged more vocational education and prepa- 
ration for the days to come, few were willing to spend the additional 
sums to train the workers that ultimately were to be needed. 

Men and women become citizens of the United States, and in that 
capacity determine the policies of democracy. Democracy is not safe 
until the people have been prepared to participate intelligently and 
rationally in the conduct of their own affairs. The production of a 
constructive attitude toward government is not possible merely by 
waiting for it to develop. Let us remember this—each one of us is a 
citizen, whether he be a college graduate or possess merely a sixth- 
grade training. No one asks how much education one has, or what 
his intelligence quotient is when he casts his vote, runs for office, 
serves on a jury, or buys goods. The security of this country is vested 
in a trained citizenship. The first line of defense for the country is a 
citizenship prepared to do the work of the world; a citizenship that 
knows and is prepared to defend the things for which this country 
stands. 





Alonzo G. Grace—The author is a graduate of the University of Minnesota and Western 
Reserve University. He has been a teacher in rural schools and teachers colleges; director of 
Adult Education, Cleveland; Director of Summer Session and Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Rochester; director of numerous surveys; administrative assistant, Advi- 
sory Commission to Council of National Defense; and is now Commissioner of Education 
for the State of Connecticut. 








GUIDANCE FOR A CAREER IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


MITCHELL DREESE 


During the past decade there has been a marked increase in the 
number of college students who look forward to a career in the 
public service. In 1930 the average college graduate scoffed at the 
idea of qualifying for a position by the civil-service route and seek- 
ing advancement within the government service. He thought of a 
public-service career as synonymous with some variety of sheltered 
clerkship for mediocre people who prized security above the oppor- 
tunity for outstanding accomplishments. Then came the depression 
which shattered many illusions concerning the spectacular road to 
fame and fortune by means of a business career and made the secu- 
rity of civil service quite alluring. With the rapid expansion of the 
services of government under the New Deal and the meteoric rise 
of certain “brain trusters,” more and more college students began to 
think of a career in the public service. This interest is still increasing 
and shows no sign of diminishing. Most of these students, however, 
have but a hazy idea of the opportunities and requirements of job 
openings in the government service. 

The colleges and universities have responded to this popular de- 
mand by organizing special curricula in public administration, 
public finance, foreign commerce, etc., and adding many specialized 
professional courses for prospective government workers. Accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Committee on Public Administration of 
the Social Science Research Council there are 73 colleges which pro- 
fess to offer a major, a curriculum, a special program—something 
more than a course useful alike to citizen and administrator. Many 
of these curricula have undoubtedly met a real need and are turning 
out graduates with a broad understanding of problems of govern- 
ment and sufficient technical skill to be of service on one of the lower 
rungs of the ladder. Too often, however, the institution of higher 
learning has assumed that its full responsibility to government has 
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been discharged when it has developed such specialized curricula 
and has failed to see that such responsibility cannot be allocated to 
any one department or even school. The activities of government 
today are so broad that they necessarily draw upon the total resources 
of a university. A university may have a school of government or of 
public affairs in which are housed certain specialized curricula de- 
signed to prepare for the public service, but it prepares for the public 
service just as truly in its law school, its school of medicine, its school 
of social work, its school of engineering, its school of library science, 
its school of education, and its other professional schools. Adequate 
training for the government service demands the utilization of all 
the material and personnel resources of an institution. Not that 
training for government service is the primary function of a uni- 
versity, for the university wishes to serve in all areas of contemporary 
life. Yet service to the state is such an important function of higher 
education that no institution of higher learning can afford to make 
less than its maximum contribution. 

A college or university owes it both to the state and to its students 
to collect and disseminate information concerning opportunities 
for careers in the public service. Without such service, students will 
have only hazy conceptions as to types of openings likely to be 
available and the preparation desirable. In many schools the only 
aid along this line is the bulletin board on which are posted an- 
nouncements of civil-service examinations. Vocational guidance, 
however, should not be limited to information concerning govern- 
ment careers alone but should cover the full range of vocations of 
likely interest to college men and women. Many colleges through 
the director of student personnel or director of vocational guidance 
have developed systematic programs of vocational guidance which 
begin even before the prospective student enrolls and end only when 
a follow-up study has been made after the graduate has been placed 
on the job. A program of occupational information and guidance 
will direct the attention of many promising students to careers in 
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government and will discourage many others who lack the aptitude 
and personality to engage successfully in a career in the public 
service. 

Even if a university has no systematic program of student person- 
nel or guidance, it can accomplish much by appointing a small com- 
mittee to be charged with distributing announcements concerning 
civil-service examinations where they are likely to do the most good, 
investigating the possibility of establishing special “defense courses” 
as the need arises, and in general studying the resources of the uni- 
versity as they may contribute to the public service and national de- 
fense. Any institution that permits its students to muddle through 
college without any definite vocational plans is failing to discharge 
its full responsibility to them and to the state. Young men and 
women in college need interpreters who will tell them of the ex- 
panding functions of government and how a certain type of educa- 
tion and experience will fit into the intricate governmental pattern. 
Only when college students are well informed in regard to voca- 
tional opportunities both in the public service and in nongovern- 
mental fields are we likely to attract the type of men and women 
that we wish to interest in a career in the government service. 

How may the guidance program best be organized and adminis- 
tered? The problem is strikingly similar to the function of a 
personnel department in a government agency. Colleges and uni- 
versities become so engrossed in the operating functions of teaching 
classes, conducting examinations, and awarding degrees that they 
sometimes forget what is happening to the student as an individual 
human being. Some administrative officer or officers must be 
charged with the responsibility of developing a personnel service 
that will keep the individual student from being lost in the shuffle. 
The function of student personnel work is to help each individual 
student achieve his maximum potentialities in the way of personal 
happiness and social usefulness. It endeavors to protect the indi- 
vidual from the possibly harmful effects of mass education and to 
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think always of helping him make the most of his college environ- 
ment. It places the individual as the focal point of values and utilizes 
the educational resources of the institution as they are of value in 
stimulating his development and growth. The student personnel 
worker is interested in helping the individual student develop his 
maximum potentialities intellectually, socially, physically, and 
morally. 

Such a comprehensive program of student personnel work or 
guidance suggests that it cannot be the function of any one office or 
department. All who come in contact with a student are to a degree 
personnel workers. Yet some one must be responsible for stimulat- 
ing and codrdinating such a service. Many colleges and universities 
have a department of student personnel services with a director in 
charge who is responsible for codrdinating the student personnel 
services of the institution and providing any necessary additional 
services. To the degree that he sells the operating officers, namely 
the instructors, on the philosophy of student personnel work, to 
that extent his duties are lessened. He can then turn his attention to 
developing new services and expanding his program. In education, 
as in government or industry, the bulk of counseling must neces- 
sarily come from the operating supervisors. The personnel office can 
but train these supervisors to be more effective and supplement their 
efforts by providing more specialized services calling for more pro- 
fessional training. 

On page 284 is an organization chart for such a student personnel 
program designed for a municipal university of 7,000 students. This 
plan may readily be adapted according to the size of the institution 
and its present personnel facilities. 

Only when a college or university makes some such systematic 
effort to study the aptitudes, abilities, and interests of its students 
and to assist them in making the most of their potentialities is it 
making its greatest contribution to them and to the state. Where 
such a systematic guidance program is operative, the students will 
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be in a position to think intelligently concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of a career in the public service and to choose 
accordingly. They will be familiar with the full range of opportuni- 
ties for careers in the public service and will appreciate that train- 
ing opportunities are not limited to any one school. Until colleges 
and universities generally apply the personnel techniques of gov- 
ernment and industry to their students, many of the students will 
continue to flounder in the dark when they consider how they may 
fit into a career in the government service. 





Dr. Mitchell Dreese was educated at Columbia University (B.S. 1926, A.M. 1927, and 
Ph.D. 1929). From 1929 to 1931 Dr. Dreese was director of student personnel at Grinnell 
University (Iowa), and since 1931 has been on the faculty of George Washington Univer- 
sity. He is now professor of educational psychology, dean of summer sessions, and chairman 
of the Committee on the Training of Personnel Workers of the University. Dr. Dreese is also 
chairman of the Individual Analysis Section of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 











INTERNSHIP TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


HENRY REINING, JR. 


The learning by doing of the modern progressive school has long 
been a feature of vocational and professional education. The ap. 
prenticeship of the skilled craftsman has centuries of history behind 
it; in fact, it furnished the motif for a whole civilization—the Guild 
system of the Middle Ages. In an age characterized by the public- 
school system the apprenticeship has waned considerably, but its 
counterpart on the level of professional education has survived the 


modern day. 


Government administration makes demands of its top personnel 
that are new in magnitude, complexity, and difficulty. The codrdina- 
tion of numerous regulatory activities designed to control private 
enterprise in tense conflict situations, the provision of indispensable 
social services, the execution of universal plans of insurance against 
dependency, the management of vast public enterprises—these are 
some of the newer duties of the public official. Nor are the older and 
more routine functions of government to be omitted; these, too, 
have grown in size and complexity. The administrative needs of 
the Government require the services of a new profession, the public 
administrator. A large number of American universities have recog- 
nized this need and have set up special curricula in public adminis- 
tration. In addition to such “book learning” it is necessary for 
the student of public administration to acquire “practical experi- 


*In 1937 the National Institute of Public Affairs and the Committee on Public Administra- 
tion of the Social Science Research Council jointly made a survey of the courses in public 
administration offered in American colleges and universities. This information was published 
in the form of a pamphlet entitled, The Organization of Basic Courses in Public Administra- 
tion, and has been brought up to date each year. The fifth edition, covering the year 1940- 
1941, is entitled, Educational Preparation for Public Administration. Both pamphlets may 
be obtained from the Committee on Public Administration of the Social Science Research 
Council, 261 Broadway, New York City. 
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ence.” It is in this frame of reference that the Government intern- 
ship program of the National Institute of Public Affairs is cast.” 

The internship program is an effort to discover and select, and 
then to educate, train, and condition young men and women by 
means of an intensive year of experience in Washington. The fol- 
lowing qualifications for eligibility are specified: 


1. A bachelor’s degree from a recognized college—present seniors are 
cligible for appointment subject to receipt of degree 

2. High scholastic standing 

3. Exceptional qualities of character, ability, and aptitude for leadership 

4. Definite interest in public affairs 

5- Good health 

6. Endorsement by the college 


The National Institute has painstakingly encouraged the colleges 
and universities to take up the task of discovering administrative 
talent. Accordingly, visits are planned among the higher educa- 
tional institutions so as to make personal contact with the important 
colleges and universities at least once every two or three years. On 
these visits are explained the purposes of the National Institute and 
the quality of candidates desired. Through these personal contacts, 
the college faculties have been persuaded to act not only as explorers 
for talent but also as initiators of the selection process. 

The closing date for acceptance of applications is early in Febru- 
ary each year. The application form requires the student to give 
detailed information, to satisfy the six requirements listed above. A 
complete official transcript of his scholastic record is required, and 
*The National Institute of Public Affairs is an independent educational organization, with 
its own Board of Trustees and staff. It is organized as a nonprofit corporation under the code 
of the District of Columbia, and is financed by a philanthropic foundation. Nonpartisan, its 
Board of Trustees consists of men who have been widely known in public affairs and have 
been members of both Republican and Democratic administrations: Louis Brownlow (Chair- 
man), Director of the Public Administration Clearing House; Eugene Meyer, Publisher of 
The Washington Post; Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War; George F. Zook, President of 
the American Council on Education; Robert Woods Bliss, former United States Ambassador 


to the Argentine; Robert H. Jackson, Attorney-General; George Fort Milton, National Re- 
sources Planning Board; Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress. 
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also a list of his academic honors, and of the extracurricular activi- 
ties in which he has participated. The candidate describes any inde- 
pendent research or writing he has completed. He gives the rating 
on any Civil Service examination he has taken, and lists chronologi- 
cally all former and present employment. Each applicant is asked 
to write an essay discussing, in a thousand words, the development 
of his interest in public affairs and his plans for the future. 

Finally, in addition to the endorsement by the president of his 
collegiate institution, the applicant gives as references the names of 
four persons, including his faculty adviser and at least one other 
instructor. To each of the references the National Institute sends a 
detailed “reference inquiry” form. Also the Appointments Commit- 
tee tries wherever possible to supplement this information by cor- 
respondence and personal conversation with persons who know the 
candidate. 

Since the applicants have previously survived an original elimina- 
tion by their colleges, the task of reading and evaluating the appli- 
cations has each year been a difficult undertaking. The work is 
performed by a Committee on Appointments consisting of three 
members. The standards are necessarily comparative, within each 
year’s group of applicants; but, in general, a candidate is not marked 
for further consideration unless his academic record is of Phi Beta 
Kappa caliber, and unless he is an outstanding student leader who 
shows evidence of public spiritedness. 

No candidate is appointed without personal interview. These 
interviews take place in the most convenient centers of the United 
States, depending on the geographical distribution of the candidates. 
The interviews are not oral examinations, but are, rather, attempts 
to sample the candidate’s personality in as normal a situation as 
possible. 

Appointments are made without regard to the financial needs of 
the candidates. The internship is offered without tuition fee or 
other such expense to the intern, but no stipends are available for 
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living expenses. Since the appointees are considered as representa- 
tives of the institutions from which they come, it has been the effort 
of the National Institute to get the colleges to grant scholarships 
and fellowships to pay for personal maintenance during the year in 
Washington. A number of colleges and universities now offer such 
fellowships, varying in amount from two hundred and fifty to more 
than one thousand dollars. Interns who do not receive such aid are 
responsible for their own expenses. 

Appointments are made without emphasis on any specific cur- 
ricular preparation. A number of graduates have been appointed 
who did not concentrate in the social sciences. Most of the candi- 
dates, however, have majored in government and economics. 

The internship period is nine months in duration, beginning late 
in September and ending early in June. The first month in Wash- 
ington is organized to serve as an orientation period for the new in- 
terns. There is a two-week program of several group conferences a 
day with the central and departmental officers of the Government, 
particularly those in personnel, finance, planning, and research. The 
interns then continue their interviews on an individual basis. The 
orientation period serves to introduce the student to the atmosphere 
and personalities of Washington, to teach him certain facts with 
reference to interdepartmental activities which he will need later 
regardless of his placement, and also to help him crystallize his 
placement interest in terms of personalities as well as subject matter. 

Each intern is assigned to a Government official in a training 
placement. This Government official is thenceforth known as his 
“supervisor.” It is the policy of the National Institute that interns 
serve without salary. 

With reference to the type of work which the interns do, the 
variety is so great that description is difficult. In general, they per- 
form tasks for which the departments do not have regular person- 
nel. One of the stipulations made with reference to every placement 
is that the intern shall not in any way displace regular employees. 
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Routine work is avoided; rotating assignments are provided wher- 
ever possible. Most interns confine their internship to one Govern- 
ment department. A number each year, however, make at least one 
change, following the line of development of their interest. 

Although the day-to-day assignments of the intern in the Goy- 
ernment department take up most of his time, they make up only 
one phase of the internship program. There are available to the 
interns graduate courses and seminars at the universities in Wash- 
ington. The National Institute has an arrangement with the Amer- 
ican University whereby the interns are enabled to take work 
without tuition. This academic work forms an excellent comple- 
ment to the internship. The atmosphere of the courses is practical; 
most seminars are taught by Government officials; the students in 
the classes are Government employees. As to the choice of study 
courses, each intern is encouraged to fill in any deficiencies which 
he may have in his background; :.e., fundamental courses in the 
social sciences and “tool” courses such as statistics, public administra- 
tion, public finance, public law. 

Once a week the interns meet as a group, usually with an adminis- 
trative official or other public figure as guest. In the beginning of the 
year the meetings are usually devoted to the questions of technical 
administration, but toward the year’s close more and more of the 
meetings are devoted to current public problems. A definite effort 
is made by means of these conferences to broaden the intern’s per- 
spective and to counterbalance the specializing effect of his day-to- 
day experience in the Government departments. 

A fourth phase of the program is the tutorial supervision given 
the interns by the educational staff of the National Institute. Regular 
individual conferences are scheduled; also the staff is at all times 
available. The effort in these conferences is to help the intern coérdi- 
nate his experiences, practical and academic. This task is quite im- 
portant because of the variety of educational preparation which the 
students have. 
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No obligation is assumed by the National Institute or by the Fed- 
eral departments for employment at the termination of the nine 
months of internship. However, all interns to date who have wished 
it have been able to secure Government employment. The Civil Serv- 
ice requirement has been met in many cases by advising the students 
well in advance to take examinations for which they are qualified. 

No final conclusions can, of course, be reached at this early date of 
the internship training program. It is encouraging, however, that 
almost all of the interns who have gone through the internship ex- 
perience are now employed by Government departments—Federal, 
State, or local—and that they seem to have been more than ordi- 
narily successful in their work. Those connected with the program 
feel that both the recruitment and selection of interns and their 
training and conditioning constitute a significant experiment. 





Henry Reining, Jr., is educational director of the National Institute of Public Affairs in 
Washington, D. C. He has been a faculty member at the University of Southern California, 
Princeton University, and American University. A.B. 1929, University of Akron, and Ph.D. 
1932, Princeton University. Dr. Reining is a political scientist with concentration in public 
administration. 











CURRENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC-EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


JAMES M. MITCHELL 


As the Nation girds itself for defense, its public service at all levels 
of Government will be called upon to a steadily increasing degree 
not only to perform traditional services more perfectly, but to shoul- 
der new and heavier responsibilities. Accompanying the expansion 
in the activities of Government there is a loss of trained personnel 
to the military service and to defense industries. In order to meet 
this emergency the process of learning must be speeded up through 
planned and intensive training. Fortunately, there has grown up in 
recent years a substantial body of experience in public-employee 
training, and this will provide a foundation for the necessary expan- 
sion that lies ahead. 

Even as recently as a decade ago, the formal instruction of em- 
ployees in the proper techniques of their day-to-day duties was an 
unusual occurrence; training to assume increased responsibility was 
an almost unheard-of idea except in a very few fields. Accompany- 
ing the unprecedented expansion in recent years of the merit system 
in public employment, however, and due largely to its concept of 
public service as an opportunity for an honorable career, employee 
training is now becoming an accepted fixture in every branch of the 
public service. 

Although in-service training, originating with the “breaking in” 
of a new employee, has always been primarily a function of manage- 
ment, the part played by the central personnel agency and by the 
educator in the more recent developments has been significant. Each 
has aided in bringing order into the instructional program. The 
need for codrdination of pre-service training with the requirement 
of the public service has been recognized and is receiving the atten- 
tion of educators and public personnel administrators. The purpose 
of this discussion, however, is to outline what is being done toward 
establishing programs for training the employee on the job and to 
point out needs for further development. 
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The passage of the Federal George-Deen Act in 1936 served as a 
great impetus to the in-service training movement. The Act, which 
contained authorization to appropriate Federal funds for the further 
development of vocational education, included provisions for “pub- 
lic and other service occupations.” The term “public-service occu- 
pations” has been liberally interpreted to extend beyond the usual 
concept of occupations of a trade and industrial character and to 
include occupations that are uniquely public such as police, fire, tax 
collection, and assessment of property. 

At the Federal level in-service training is carried on through tui- 
tion-supported Government schools, through alternate periods of 
training and work which may be either optional or compulsory, 
through concentrated periods of training principally during work- 
ing hours and consisting of short intensive courses, and through 
training by correspondence. 

One outstanding example of the department-sponsored school is 
that organized in 1921 by the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. It is supported largely by nominal tuition charges and is 
conducted outside of regular office hours. Orientation courses de- 
signed to familiarize employees with the organization and operat- 
ing functions of the Department range from one- to four-week 
courses for clerical employees to the three-month courses offered 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation in preparing special agents 
for their work. 

Activities in training at the State level have been less widespread. 
Toa large extent, they cluster about the civil-service department, the 
State police, and such Federal grant-in-aid programs as welfare, 
health, and public roads. These programs are frequently worked 
out in cooperation with State universities. The State personnel de- 
partments in California, Minnesota, and Michigan have for staff 
members formal programs which the State universities have assisted 
in developing. 

As a part of the establishment of standards of personnel profi- 
ciency the United States Public Health Service (and to a lesser ex- 
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tent, the Social Security Board and the Bureau of Public Roads) 
has gone a long way toward sponsoring additional training in State 
departments. In the case of the State departments of public health, 
the Federal agency reimburses the State for the cost of sending em- 
ployees in key positions to universities having approved programs 
in public-health education. However, general training programs 
suitable for the large mass of State employees are rare. 

Policemen and firemen were among the first of municipal em- 
ployees to benefit from Government-sponsored training programs. 
Many of these programs were initiated by the State vocational 
boards. Although this training originated primarily as a period 
for “breaking in” the patrolman or fireman to his duties, the estab- 
lishment of higher standards for the supervisory positions in these 
departments and the increased use of promotional examinations in 
many jurisdictions has resulted in a demand from employees for 
courses that will aid them in qualifying for increased responsibilities, 

One of the largest and most extensive programs of municipal 
training is that carried on by the New York Municipal Civil Service 
Commission’s Bureau of Training. This organization is reimbursed 
for half of its expenditures through the provisions of the George- 
Deen Act. In the period from January 1937 to June 1939, various 
municipal departments under the supervision of the Bureau con- 
ducted sixteen training courses, in which seven thousand employees 
participated. The fact that the employees were willing to contribute 
an estimated one million dollars worth of their own time for the 
betterment of the public service and their own advancement was 
evidence of the reception accorded the program. 

This wholehearted support on the part of employees is a quite 
general characteristic. Indeed, the initial impetus for in-service train- 
ing has in several instances been supplied by the employees them- 
selves. Some of the most successful programs have been those in 
which employees have sat side-by-side with management in map- 
ping out curricula and directing the day-to-day training activities. 
Employee organizations have also been active in sponsoring and 
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conducting training programs for the benefit of their membership. 
An example of this type of program is the training work that has 
been done by the California States Employees’ Association. 

In addition to the foregoing examples of training originated by 
Governmental jurisdictions and employees there has been a signifi- 
cant trend toward sponsorship of such programs by colleges and 
professional associations. The School of Government of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California provides a number of forms of training 
which are enthusiastically received in an area having over 60,000 
employees at the city, county, State, and Federal levels. “Sundown” 
classes, conducted at the Los Angeles Civic Center, combine as far 
as possible the need for pertinent instruction in the employee’s occu- 
pation and the recognition of achievement through the granting of 
academic credits. In its annual two-week Institute of Government 
the school provides an intensive period of technical instruction in 
many specific fields of governmental activity. Employees, super- 
visors, and technicians participate through the presentation of 
papers and subsequent discussion. 

It is worthy of note that such universities as Northwestern, Yale, 
and California have developed courses in police administration and 
traffic research. Instead of being given primarily for the benefit of 
the individual, which is the case in the usual in-service training 
course, these programs are directed principally at raising the level of 
technical proficiency of the department. 

Another example of college sponsorship of in-service training is 
that offered in public administration by the University of Minnesota 
through its “in-service fellowships” which are granted exclusively 
to university graduates who are employed in the public service. In 
addition, in Washington, D. C., the George Washington University 
and the American University offer many courses which are given 
primarily for employees of the Federal Government. 

Professional associations of public agencies such as the State 
leagues of municipalities, and of public officials such as the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, the New York State Conference 
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of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials, and the National Recrea- 
tion Association, have been very active in encouraging and in actu- 
ally conducting courses. Many of the State leagues of municipalities 
sponsor formal training programs in fire and police administration, 
water-works engineering, financial administration, health sanita- 
tion, and welfare problems. The International City Managers’ 
Association, through the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration, offers courses, instruction, and certificates in personnel, 
public works, fire, police, financial, and welfare administration, and 
in the organization and functions of municipal government. The 
New York State Conference of Mayors pioneered in the develop- 
ment of a State-wide in-service training for policemen and firemen 
which has been extended to twenty groups of municipal employees. 
This organization expanded to the point where it became desirable 
to recognize it as a functional part of the State government. It is now 
known as the Municipal Training Institute of New York State and 
was granted a charter by the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York in 1935. 

Despite the material gains which have been recorded in the last 
ten years and the demonstration that public-service training is here 
to stay, the fact is that a large per cent of the four and one-half 
million public employees still lack specialized training since em- 
ployment is a definite challenge to those in both the general govern- 
mental and the educational fields. 

An important part that may be played by educators, who are 
becoming increasingly aware of the distinct field of public adminis- 
tration, is their opportunity to train trainers. Supervisors are gradu- 
ally being taught to view training as an essential and basic part of 
their task of supervision. As this idea takes root, the schools and 
departments of education can contribute materially to the develop- 
ment of instructional techniques which may be placed in the hands 
of the supervisor. These techniques should also be made available to 
the functional specialist who is also a trainer. 
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Another point at which educators can contribute to the perfection 
of training techniques is in the development of adequate devices for 
measuring the benefits derived from instructional programs. A few 
agencies have made efforts to validate their training techniques, 
among these being the New York City Bureau of Training, the 
Chicago Park District Police Training School, and the Michigan 
State Vocational Board Police Training School. However, the post- 
auditing of training programs through a well-designed series of 
subject-matter tests is still a rarity, and it is at this point that edu- 
cators can bring to bear their knowledge and skill in tests and 
measurements. 

Finally, the educational institutions of the Nation can do much to 
provide the leadership and coordination that is essential to the fur- 
therance of public-employee training. The present emergency has 
served to focus attention on the lack of these necessary elements. 
Asa first move in this direction, a well-staffed central informational 
clearing house and consulting service might well be established for 
the benefit of those concerned with public-service training. It is 
hoped that the United States Office of Education, which has made 
an admirable start in this direction, will continue and expand its 
activities. In addition, the national professional organizations in all 
fields have a great opportunity to render an important public service 
by continuing to stimulate and direct in-service training in their 
specialties. 

In-service training of public employees is an activity that needs 
and can profit greatly from more active participation on the part of 
the educator. Granted that it is utilitarian in its objectives, it is still an 
important phase of adult education. 





James M. Mitchell is the acting director of the Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. He has also served as manager of the Municipal Personnel Service of the Michi- 
gan Municipal League and on the staffs of the Public Administration Service, the personnel 
office of the Farm Credit Administration, and the Maryland State Department of Employ- 
ment and Registration. He received his A.B. and A.M. (in the fields of psychology and 
political science) at George Washington and has taken postgraduate work in public adminis- 
tration at the University of Michigan. 








MANAGEMENT IS TRAINING 


ERIC A. NICOL 


Training is taking place in every public agency. No individual 
can participate in any activity without habits being formed, and 
skill, endurance, or facility being developed. The result is good to 
the degree that sound leadership is applied, and such leadership can 
come only fror: the person directly responsible for the activity. 

In a Government agency or any other organization this means 
that the training director must be the operating executive who is 
responsible for the work of those individuals who report to him. 
Because there has been ample evidence in many instances that the 
leadership of operating executives has been ineffective, there has 
developed the viewpoint that the appointment of a well-qualified 
training specialist will solve the problems inherent in increasing the 
performance and morale of employees. In many instances where 
such training specialists were employed, training divisions were 
created, and there were transferred to them certain responsibilities 
which they were expected to perform. 

Opinions still differ as to whether or not the authority and re- 
sponsibility for training functions should actually be taken away 
from a line executive. Many training specialists in government, 
however, will strenuously assert that even though training opera- 
tions are conducted by a training staff, the authority and responsi- 
bilities still belong to the operating executives. They believe that this 
is a basic part of the service which they render to the officials of their 
agency. Others believe that the responsibility and control should be 
transferred to the training specialist and that training conferences 
should be conducted under the direct supervision of a specialized 
staff. 

A NEW PHILOSOPHY 


A new philosophy is now emerging in public administration, 
based on the assumption that training results can be accomplished 
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only through operating executives who supervise the employees. 
The typical activities of a training division or the conduct of special- 
ized training classes do not in themselves constitute a result expected 
or desired. The fundamental of training is not the conducting of 
classes or conferences or the implementing of an individual’s fund 
of knowledge but is the means by which the training becomes a part 
of the processes of management, and the responsibility for it is 
assumed by the regular line of supervision. The technique of train- 
ing, therefore, becomes a process by which supervision is improved 
and a medium established to improve the understanding of what is 
expected of each individual by all concerned. 

Naturally a training executive who is to stimulate this new phi- 
losophy will have a totally different role in many agencies in which 
he is now delegated the responsibility and often the authority for 
training policies and programs. 


SOUND MANAGEMENT IS TRAINING 


Management is the effective direction of people. The desired re- 
sult or objective of good management is the stimulation of interest 
and satisfactory performance. This is best achieved when every 
supervisor and employee understands exactly what is expected of 
him and has a standard or objective toward which he can strive. 
A major function of a manager is to define objectives, to determine 
how far performance departs from established objectives, and to 
discover ways and means of closing the gap between actual practice 
and desired practice. In reality this means that the basic responsi- 
bility of a manager is to determine what people can, should, and 
will do, and to analyze the actions of people to know what they are 
now doing and to develop and promote plans that will prepare and 
stimulate them to do better. 

These are the true functions of management. When properly per- 
formed, they provide the best kind of training results. The most 
effective method yet developed of ensuring understanding by all 
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employees is called “consultative supervision.” This merely means 
that the supervisor shares the working out of his problems with his 
subordinates instead of presenting the solution propounded from 
his own mind. When a decision is reached by the consultative proc- 
ess, the reasons for the final decision will be better understood by 
those who have contributed to it and it will receive more sympathetic 
treatment in its execution. The subsequent necessity for explanation 
and continuing clarification will be greatly minimized, if not en- 
tirely eliminated. 


THE TRAINING PROCESS 


The application of these principles calls for a medium through 
which individuals on every level of the organization will have the 
opportunity to discuss with their immediate superiors the activities 
of the agency, where they fit into the organization, and what is 
expected of them. These discussions should show how such activities 
relate to the functions of each employee and should be carried on in 
the same spirit of codperative planning which is shown at a meeting 
of individuals on any one level, such as a board of directors meeting. 
A free flow of thinking should be maintained from the bottom of 
the organization to the top and from the top to the bottom. 

The development of this group discussion regarding all the 
policies and functions of an agency or one of its divisions by every 
major supervisor is a slow and continuous one. There naturally will 
be circumstances in which new policies must be made known and 
understood and the necessary personnel geared to carry on a new 
program within a short period. During this period the complaint 
may arise that executives and supervisors have not the time to spare 
for telling their employees what is going on because each day is 
filled with the immediate details needing attention to keep things 
going. In a busy organization, emergency periods seem to be con- 
tinuous and the opportunity to take time off to establish objectives 
and to review organization problems seems remote. 
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Somehow, sometime, we must neglect a day’s duties or get some 
one else to do them so as to establish the course for tomorrow before 
unsurmountable problems do arise. Tomorrow always comes, and 
there are just as many immediate duties; in the daily pursuit of these 
duties a course for the organization is made, either with or without 
charting it. 

There is, unfortunately, no short cut to integrating an organiza- 
tion and developing efficient and satisfactory performance. The 
determination of policy and administration of the agency, including 
the establishment of a medium of training and ensuring an under- 
standing by all concerned of what is expected of them, is the task of 
the top executives. Certainly it is not the task of those whose work 
the management is supposed to be guiding. It cannot be delegated to 
a staff agency or training specialist but must be assumed by the 
executives in the line of operation with whatever staff assistance 


may be provided. 


TRAINING OR MANAGEMENT FORMULA 


A process that develops a basis for mutual discussion at every level 
of operation has been established in some public agencies and indus- 
trial organizations. It has stood the test of time and has worked 
continuously over a number of years. The methods by which it is 
applied in various organizations differ considerably, but in all a basis 
has been established for discussing methods and techniques of work, 
and many of the problems of management have been reduced to a 
minimum. 

This new philosophy of management provides the background 
for training activities conducted within industry by such companies 
as Socony Vacuum Oil Company, the Bell Telephone System’s 
companies, and the General Foods Corporation. In Government, 
*The formula outlined in this article has resulted from the management-training program 


activities of the Socony Vacuum Corporation. A more detailed description can be found in 
the writings of Mr. L. A. Appley, Director of Training for that company. 
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the program being conducted under the leadership of Commissioner 
Flemming in the United States Civil Service Commission is an 
excellent illustration of this new approach to management and 
training operations. 

The Civil Service Commission established its management pro- 
gram early in 1939 and is reaping the benefit of the consultative 
process: closer codperation between the divisions of the agency, 
better understanding of the functions to be performed, and im- 
proved performance. The Management Training Formula estab- 
lished by the Commission is quoted as follows: 


1. Clarification of organizational structure 

2. Standards of performance 

3. Individual analyses. Present performance as compared with stand- 
ards of performance; that is, comparison of how a thing is being done 
with how it should be done. If a gap is found between the present per- 
formance and the standards of performance the supervisor should— 

4. Determine the help and information needed to close the gap and— 

5. The source where such help and information can be obtained and— 

6. Set a time schedule for closing the gap by training 


Organization clarification. The activities that must be performed 
should be carefully and clearly defined. When these activities are 
divided into organization units and individual position descriptions, 
_ the employee is clear whether or not he is doing what is expected of 
him. This particular step is usually referred to as a “job analysis.” It 
is the process of clarifying the entire organization in writing and 
making it perfectly possible for any individual to know where he fits 
into th« entire picture and to appreciate the part that he plays in it. 

If carried through in a reasonable fashion, such an analysis helps 
to eliminate misunderstanding and jealousy resulting from assumed 
or real overlapping of jobs. It reduces the possibility of conflicting 
responsibility. Employees can visualize the possibilities for progres- 
sion and all can be educated as to what the others in the organization 
are doing. 
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Standards of performance. A statement should be developed of 
conditions resulting from satisfactory performance of the job. Such 
a statement clarifies in the mind of the employee what his boss ex- 
pects of him and the goal toward which he is working. It makes it 
possible for a worker to go home at night knowing whether or not 
he has done his work well. A manager, supervisor, or foreman 
should have definite standards for each activity based upon the over- 
all objective and should know what constitutes a job well done in 
terms of the success of the whole undertaking. Only when super- 
visors know what constitutes good performance can employees also 
be expected to understand it. The elimination of uncertainties has a 
stabilizing effect. 

Individual analysis. A simple method should be developed of 
comparing the present performance of each person with the achieve- 
ment desired. This would mean that every individual will know 
from time to time exactly where he stands in the eyes of the manage- 
ment. If standards of performance have been established there is an 
objective or goal with which to compare what is actually being done. 

This phase of the formula should not be confused with methods 
for judging individual characteristics. The emphasis should be only 
on factors that have to do with actual performance on the job. If the 
employee is doing his work satisfactorily, his personal characteristics 
must be all right for the job. Lack of satisfactory performance is a 
signal for further investigation of personal liabilities. 

Every employee should know how well he is doing his job, where 
his weaknesses are, and what the opportunities for self-improvement 
are. He should get such information from his superior, who cannot 
indulge in generalities but must be specific and to the point. 

Help and information required. Whenever the deficiencies or 
weaknesses of an individual or group of employees become apparent 
and are defined, it is necessary to determine how they can be cor- 
rected and what additional help and information is required. This 
analysis will result in a plan of action developed by employees 
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on every level and their superiors for bringing about improvement. 
The application of this phase of the formula allows the supervisor 
to tabulate what training is needed and provides each employee with 
a definite program of individual development. This is where the 
real function of management comes to the front. 

Source of help. Where it is found that employees need further 
formal education, such often can be supplied by the schools and 
colleges in the vicinity. Special technical knowledge can come from 
other sources: the vocational schools and colleges, other industries 
with similar types of occupations, specialists within the agency, 
available books and pamphlets, and manuals and reports. Personal- 
ity or habit problems that are affecting production or efficiency are 
the responsibility of the immediate superior. Assistance regarding 
method of correction can be secured from specialists both inside and 
outside the agency, but the employees should become conscious of 
the fact that the best source of help is the boss himself. 

When this phase of the program has been applied generally to 
any group of supervisors and employees and the other steps fol- 
lowed in logical sequence, there will be evidence of real personnel 
development and improved performance. 

Time schedule. A definite time schedule should be established 
for group staff meetings necessary to clear the organization activi- 
ties and relationships, to establish policies and objectives, to de- 
termine the specific individual assignments and performance 
standards, and to provide the necessary continuous review and 
changes that will develop from the day-to-day experience. The indi- 
vidual analysis and the required help and information become part 
of daily supervision in improving job assignments, but this human- 
relations job will be crowded out if it is not organized and a time 
schedule maintained for it. When the employee sees that the man- 
agement is sincere and has a definitely scheduled program arranged 
at regular intervals, he develops a belief in, and conviction of, the 
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soundness and helpfulness of the management. The employee will 
respond to the extent to which his superiors enter into the activity. 


APPLICATION OF THE TRAINING FORMULA 


This formula, as outlined, will apply to any situation where 
individual development and improved performance are designed 
regardless of the kind of people or the nature of the activity. There 
is not a long and complicated procedure involved in addition to 
present operations. The whole activity becomes a guide in simplify- 
ing the management process and provides a medium through which 
the whole organization can be given adequate direction. 

One effect of using this formula will be the removal of the neces- 
sity for a great many “rump” conferences and provide a remedy for 
many of the problems that there is no time to discuss in the rush of 
day-to-day activities. There are always questions of the moment 
that have to be settled ; but if an analysis were made of the hundreds 
of meetings and interviews in any good-sized organization, it would 
be found that much of the discussion is of policy, procedure, or 
individual relationships. By the formula suggested, these questions 
are regularly determined, cleared with all concerned, and kept up 
to date, thus rendering superfluous many of the conferences pre- 
viously held. 

The usual procedure for putting this formula into effect is to 
organize each level of the agency as a council or conference, similar 
to the staff meeting of the director, called an “A” Council. (The 
United States Civil Service Commission, where such a program has 
been in effect for a year, uses the term “Conference Groups.”) These 
Councils are formed by having each person who is in a supervisory 
position meet regularly with those who are immediately responsible 
to him. In other words, with the exception of the worker who has 
No supervision over any one and the director, who is the ultimate 
authority and the chairman of the top group, each individual is a 
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member of one discussion group and chairman of another. For 
example, the General Counsel would sit in on a conference group, 
or “A” Council, with other branch chiefs at which some funda- 
mental problem is discussed or the subject of a broad policy intro- 
duced. Having absorbed the viewpoints discussed by this group and 
after studying the minutes of the meeting itself, he then calls to- 
gether his immediate staff, which would constitute a “B” Council, 
and goes over the same material with them. Each member of that 
group in turn meets with the people under him (a “C” Council), 
and so on down the line until the broad policy reaches the last 
worker in the division. The same process can be followed with the 
field organization with far-reaching results. Conversely, the benefits 
to be gained work both ways. Because the same individual sits in on 
two conferences, an unbroken chain of communication is created 
from top to bottom and vice versa. As problems are defined and dis- 
cussed down in the organization in these discussions, they come 
back up through each group until ultimately they reach the top 
group, if they need to go that far for final decision. With such 
a system, thought-provoking material can be produced at the top 
and filter all the way down and, in turn, the top may benefit from 
some of the ideas generated by those closer to the actual operations. 

In practice, many executives have found that their personal inter- 
ests lead them to concentrate on certain parts of their work at the 
expense of other equally important factors in the business. One 
executive, for example, was always “bogged down” with details, 
nearly all of which, as the result of the more enlightened manage- 
ment methods, he now finds he can delegate. He is now directing an 
organization of 600 people, manages to keep himself free to form- 
ulate and act on over-all policies, and is giving adequate supervision 
instead of doing the work of his subordinates. 

Meetings of councils in various organizations last anywhere from 
three hours to an entire day each month. (Civil Service “A” Con- 
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ference meets weekly each Monday from 3.00 p.m. to 10.00 p.m. “B” 
and “C” Conferences meet for the same period on other days of the 
week.) Any process of reorganization or change requires extra 
hours of time in preparation and for the building of a new structure. 
For the first six months or more this process is time consuming. In 
the end it is a time saver. 


ROLE OF TRAINING SPECIALIST 


A training director cannot be responsible for this type of manage- 
ment-training program. He should be the technical or staff adviser 
of the methods used. But it is not difficult to visualize what a 
splendid opportunity the conference program provides for getting 
the objectives of a training program applied. In companies or agen- 
cies where this kind of program operates, the training director is 
busier than he was when charged with a centralized program, but 
his activities are more important to his organization and are always 
geared to the actual operating problems. 

Under this kind of program the responsibility of the line execu- 
tives for training their own subordinates has been definitely estab- 
lished. The conference groups are conducted to train them in better 
supervision and more adequate leadership. This removes from the 
shoulders of the training director the details and headaches of a 
centralized school type of program and leaves him free for the 
much more interesting and challenging task of counseling with the 
whole organization on human-relations problems and helping 
operating officials to stimulate more effectively the interest and 
satisfaction of their employees. 

Under these circumstances he automatically becomes an adviser 
to top management. This relationship is essential to his effectiveness. 
He is not the expert in organization, in planning methods, or in the 
functions for which the organization exists but he can implement 
the process which controls their effectiveness. 
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THE MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


The leadership of training activities must come first from the 
chief executive of any agency or organization. The success of the 
training program in the future will depend upon the extent to 
which responsibility and authority are delegated down through the 
regular line of supervision. The extra burden placed upon the execu- 
tives not now assuming this responsibility will be overbalanced by 
the elimination of problems and responsibilities inherent in the 
present system and which every one is trying to load on the shoul- 
ders of training specialists. The system that puts the whole job of 
training where it belongs—in the operating agencies—is far better 
than one that separates the problem into a central department and 
gives the training staff all the headaches. 

The services of full-time specialists in most agencies are essential 
and will be more effective when they are free to render advisory 
service in the development and application of sound policies. Help- 
ing another executive to get the credit for a good job done is more 
satisfactory than striving for credit for ourselves. 


THE SOCIAL RESULT 


In the management of any organization the executives are dealing 
with the vagaries of human nature. Employees must be fitted to- 
gether harmoniously and effectively; this means that consideration 
must be given to attitudes, behaviors, and other characteristics of 
the staff. A demoralized organization will result from efforts to 
force persons into patterns to which they are unable to adjust them- 
selves or which they do not understand. 





Eric A. Nicol received his education in Otago University, New Zealand, and at Columbia 
University, specializing in education, sociology, psychology, and group leadership. He has 
been special lecturer on the faculties of New York University, Princeton University, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has had extensive experience in industrial personnel man- 
agement and is now administrative consultant in the Management Council Section of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


LESLIE DAY ZELENY 


Of vital importance in the modern world are persons competent 
to play the role of group leader. Strangely enough, little experi- 
mental work has been done to determine whether or not leaders 
can be developed. It is the purpose of this article to present a brief 
review of one leadership training experiment and to add some cor- 
roboratory experiments made by the writer. 

The only experimental study published to date was made by 
Eichler, who conducted four parallel and equated group experi- 
ments with school students. Experimental groups were given lead- 
ership instruction which consisted largely of explanations of the 
meaning and importance of initiative, physical fitness, loyalty, team- 
work, personality, purpose, kindliness, good humor, knowledge of 
human nature, self-confidence, and codperation. Control groups 
were given no special instruction in leadership. Members of experi- 
mental and control groups were rated in leadership by their asso- 
ciates before and after the period of training. In each of four carefully 
controlled experiments, the group given instruction in leadership 
received a slightly higher rating by their fellows than those without 
instruction. Of special significance was Eichler’s fourth experiment 
in which he gave both instruction and practice in leadership. For 
the length of time involved, this plan made the greatest changes 
in leadership rating. Eichler concluded from his experiments that 
“leadership qualities can be measurably improved by direct instruc- 
tion,” and that practice in addition to instruction is important. 

In an endeavor to corroborate these studies, the writer carried on 
some experiments with college students. The problem was: can 
persons by training be improved in ability to lead discussion in 


* George A. Eichler, Studies in Student Leadership. Penn State Studies in Education, No. 10 
(State College, Pennsylvania, 1934). 
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groups? A series of experiments were conducted in an attempt to 
answer this question. 

First, a class of 19 students in introductory sociology was ranked 
in leadership by the use of the five-man-to-man technique. (Each 
student was rated five times by eighteen others.)* Then 10 of the 19 
students were selected at random (every other student taken) for 
leadership training. The training was in two parts: The experi- 
mental group was given verbal training ten minutes a day for four 
days a week during a period of three weeks. In this brief time the 
leadership trainees were given an explanation of the meaning of the 
following traits of leaders: prestige (esteem), knowledge, force- 
fulness, insight, steadiness of purpose, participation, quickness of 
decision, finality of decision, self-confidence, tact (likeableness), ap- 
pearance, voice (pleasant), and self-control. Stress was placed upon 
knowled ge, participation, and “likeableness.” Students were urged 
to exercise immediately these traits in the class discussion groups 
which met the following class period. Thus Eichler’s recommenda- 
tion to provide an opportunity for both instruction and practice in 
leadership was followed. 

Five weeks after the preliminary rating in leadership, the five- 
man-to-man scheme was again administered to the entire class. The 
comparison of the number of votes received by the members of 
experimental and control groups both before and after the experi- 
mental period showed the experimental group scored +-4.2 higher 
than the control group. This difference of +-4.2 is more than three 
times the standard deviation and the experimental coefficient of 1.82 
indicates that the chances are nearly twice practical certainty that 
the difference is greater than zero. 


*See E. De Alton Partridge, Leadership Among Adolescent Boys. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 608 (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934). This technique is highly reliable, correlations of reliability being over .94. 

* Under the discussion-group plan the class is divided into groups of five each under selected 
leaders. These groups discuss problems under supervision of the instructor. This plan is vital 
to leadership training and will be described in detail in a later publication. 
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This study shows the same results as Eichler’s and suggests that a 
college student, conscious of the traits demanded of a leader and 
who has the immediate opportunity to practise leadership, will de- 
velop these qualities. 

Finally, as a further check, experiments using experimental and 
control groups were conducted on a larger scale. Students in con- 
trol classes had no instruction or practice in leadership, and were in 
classes conducted on the conventional recitation-discussion plan; 
those in the experimental classes received leadership instruction and 
the opportunity for daily leadership practice in discussion groups. 
At the end of stated periods the different classes were administered 
rating sheets which included rating in leadership development. 

This rating survey, using large numbers and repeated four times, 
shows best results for the group having instruction and practice in 
leadership. 

A final and more accurate check was made on the findings re- 
ported just above. A more carefully prepared rating sheet was 
drawn up and given to the total membership of two large classes— 
which had completed ten weeks of study—one using the group 
method which provided leadership training and the other using the 
traditional class discussion method. The result shows a statistically 
significant difference in favor of those having leadership training. 

All experimental evidence presented in this article indicates that 
leadership ability can be developed by instruction and practice in 
leadership. We note, however, that some persons profit much more 
from instruction and practice than do others. 

These experiments all extended over short periods of time; one 
may venture to mention the possible amazing results that might 
occur if training and practice in leadership were extended over a 
period of several years. 

Before concluding, a word of caution should be given. It is of vital 
importance that instruction and practice in leadership deal with 
groups much like groups to be found in daily life in ordinary com- 
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munities. This view is supported by the careful study of Page’ who 
showed that student leaders at West Point were no more likely than 
other students to become leaders in afterlife. This is extreme, no 
doubt, because of the unusual isolation and specialization of West 
Point training. A careful study of high-school graduates by Cour- 
tenay, using experimental and control groups, showed that high- 
school leadership tended to persist after graduation—but there was 
a great loss in leadership—while high-school nonleaders increased 
their community participation. 

Leadership, it may be said, persists as long as the group is the 
same. When the configuration or pattern of relationships of the 
group changes, new qualities are demanded of leaders. If the old 
leaders do not adjust—new leaders will be chosen. 

If leaders (or followers) are to be developed for participation in 
civic groups, the practice must be done in groups of a character simi- 
lar to real life groups; only in this way can the effort expended in 
instruction be expected to show good returns in terms of practical 
performance. 

*David P. Page. “Measurement and Prediction of Leadership,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, No. 41 (July 1935) pp. 31-43. 


*Mary Ethel Courtenay. “Persistence of Leadership,” School Review, No. 46 (February 
1938) pp. 97-107. 





Leslie Day Zeleny is a professor at the St. Cloud (Minnesota) State Teachers College. He 
is past chairman of the Educational Sociology Section of the American Sociological Society 
and author of Practical Sociology. 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of ‘THE JouRNAL may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
interest kindred to educational sociology. 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS AT PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


The School of Education has joined with the other schools of the Penn- 
sylvania State College in making its dissertations available on micro- 


films.’ The plan includes: 


1. A volume of four- or five-page abstracts of all doctors’ dissertations 
of the university published by the university. 

2. A film of each complete dissertation, copies of which may be pur- 
chased from the producer, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, or bor- 
rowed from the Library of the Pennsylvania State College. 

3. A volume published by University Microfilms annually, listing all of 


the dissertations of the codperating universities. 


A few of the dissertations will be printed at the expense of the author in 
addition to being filmed, but most recipients of the degree will not be will- 
ing to assume voluntarily the extra cost of such publication. 

A few of the doctors’ theses available in printed form from the Penn- 
sylvania State College which may be of interest to students in the field of 
educational sociology are the following: 


Elmer W. Cressman, “The Out-of-School Activities of Junior High 
School Pupils in Relation to Intelligence and Socio-Economic Status.” 
131 pages. 

George A. Eichler, “Studies in Student Leadership.” 55 pages. (An 
analysis of the components of leadership by the partial regression tech- 
nique and three controlled experiments on the possibility of improving 
leadership through instruction.) 

E. K. Robb, “An Experimental Study of the Results of the Direct and 
the Incidental Methods of Instruction in Character Education.” (Litho- 
typed—abstract in large type and the whole thesis in miniature.) 


* These are produced by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Andrew Triche, “A Comparative Study of Vocational Education in the 
Forty-eight States.” 47 pages. 


A FIVE-YEAR STUDY OF HEALTHY AND ACTIVE STUDENTS 


As the result of a generous gift from the Grant Foundation extended to 
Harvard University, the Hygiene Department of the University under 
the direction of Dr. Arlie V. Bock is in the midst of a five-year study of 
“the forces that have produced normal young men.” The study, which 
began in the fall of 1938, has specially equipped headquarters on the 
campus and its staff includes a physician, psychologist, psychiatrist, physi- 
ologist, anthropologist, social worker, and two secretaries. 

In explaining the nature and purposes of the study, Dr. Bock said: 

“Doctors traditionally have dealt with their patients after trouble of 
many varied sorts has risen. The Department of Hygiene of Harvard, in 
a special study made possible by the Grant Foundation, proposes to revise 
this procedure, and will attempt to analyze the forces that have produced 
normal young men. The term ‘normal’ means that combination of senti- 
ments and physiological factors which in toto is commonly interpreted as 
successful living. All admit that the sick need care, but very few appar- 
ently have thought it necessary to make a systematic inquiry as to how 
people keep well and do well. The care of the sick may be construed as a 
negative attack, while the study of the well should be a positive one, and 
for this reason should yield results that may point the way to the solution 
of many present difficulties. 

“A body of facts is needed to replace current suppositions. All of us 
need more ‘do’s’ and less ‘don’t’s.’ To this end the Study proposes no 
innovation in the technique of medicine. It proposes merely to use existing 
and generally accepted methods, applying them to the study of the total 
constitution and personality of well, successful young men. 

“What should a healthy young man gain from such a study? Two rea- 
sons appear to give an adequate answer to this question. The first is that 
each man who participates in this work, even in the early stages of the 
study, will learn more about his capacity, aptitudes, and interests, and thus 
more nearly realize the meaning of the old precept ‘know thyself.’ The 
second is that he will, through the data obtained, make a contribution to 
those who follow him, an objective shared commonly by all responsible 
people. 

“Tt would not be possible to conduct a study of this kind at the age level 
considered, outside of a university environment. Harvard has the con- 
fidence of its students. It is believed that students cooperating with the 
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members of the staff will make a memorable contribution to their own 
well-being and to the process of education in its broadest sense. 

“Facilities for the Study have been provided in new offices adjacent to 
the Hygiene Building. Mr. William T. Grant, Chairman of the Board 
of the W. T. Grant Company, and his associates of the Grant Foundation, 
in making this study possible, have confirmed medical judgment that the 
time is ripe to attempt the work.” 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The Social Science Research Council exists for the one comprehensive 
purpose of advancing the study of man in his relations to man. 

The Council is a corporation, chartered under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. The members of the corporation, thirty in number, constitute also 
its board of directors. Of these members, twenty-one are elected for three- 
year terms by seven national scientific societies: American Anthropologi- 
cal Association, American Economic Association, American Historical 
Association, American Political Science Association, American Psycho- 
logical Association, American Sociological Society, and American Statis- 
tical Association. The remaining nine directors are members-at-large 
appointed for one- or two-year terms by the board itself. 

The board of directors meets usually twice a year. Its work is done 
through an extensive committee system and a staff. Besides an executive 
committee which controls administration and exercises all powers of the 
board of directors between meetings, there is an important central com- 
mittee on problems and policy. Virtually all business clears through this 
latter body before going to the board or to the executive committee. This 
central committee is assisted by a considerable number of continuing ad- 
visory committees, often with subcommittees of their own. There are also 
committees charged with operating particular enterprises, such as the ad- 
ministration of fellowships. With the exception of the executive commit- 
tee, and of three ex-officio members of problems and policy, committee 
members are generally not members of the board of directors but are 
chosen solely on the basis of their suitability. 

The Council has also a staff, consisting of an executive director, a vary- 
ing number (one to three in the past) of research secretaries to aid in the 
planning and development of research in specific areas, a secretary for 
fellowships and grants-in-aid of research, a controller, and the necessary 
office assistants. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


City Management, by Henry Honces. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1939, xx -+ 759 pages. 


This is a comprehensive study of “the theory and practice of municipal 
administration.” After a brief introduction which emphasizes the grow- 
ing importance of municipal government, the author discusses specific 
problems such as civil service, personnel management, finance, zoning, 
housing, public health, education, police, public utilities—a total of 
twenty-five. 

Throughout the book, the author maintains a judicious point of view, 
neither extolling nor condemning without reservation in terms of limita- 
tions inherent within the total situation. He believes that active partici- 
pation in community government by every citizen will contribute much 
to the maintaining of wholesome city administration. At the end of each 
chapter is a series of stimulating questions under the caption, “What do 
you think P” 


Foremanship and Supervision, by Frank CusHman. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., second edition, 1938, xxi ++ 286 pages. 


When the first edition of this little volume was published in 1928, it 
was a pioneer in the field of conference techniques as a means of instruc- 
tion. The conference method is now in common use but the book is still 
a pioneer in its field as the revised edition embodies the gains achieved 
through twelve years of experience. 

The first part presents general principles and methods in the use of 
conferences. Part II applies these principles to training for foremanship 
and Part III to vocational education. Those responsible for training for 
public service will find this book of very great value both in its clear state- 
ment of general principles and in its practical suggestions. 


Introduction to the Study of Public Administration, by Lronarn D. 
Wuirte. New York: The Macmillan Company, revised edition, 
1939, xiii + 613 pages. 

With an ever increasing percentage of the population drawing its in- 


come through public service and the unprecedented rise of special gov- 
ernmental agencies, the materials of this volume become all the more 
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important both to the student of political science and to the layman who 
would understand the administration of public affairs. It will also be of 
value to the public official himself who seeks to see his work in its larger 
context. 

The book is written from the administrative rather than the legal point 
of view. It summarizes the trends, structure, and organization of public 
administration with separate sections on fiscal management, personnel, 
and lines of responsibility and control. Specific illustrations are drawn 
from many fields. 


Your Federal Civil Service, by James C. O'BRIEN AND PHILr P, 
Marenserc. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1940, 
Xvi -++ 501 pages. 

Within the past two years the Civil Service Commission has received 
more than three million requests for information regarding its operations 
and distributed more than eighteen million application blanks and cir- 
culars. In this very interesting volume, the authors have sifted these in- 
quiries and have answered them in a clear, concise manner, devoid of 
technical verbiage and legal phraseology. 

The entire relationship of the individual to the civil service from the 
time he applies for the examination to receipt of his retirement allowance 
is presented. Chapters deal with such practical problems as filling out the 
application forms, the written and oral examinations, the right of appeal, 
and so-called civil-service schools. Illustrations of types of questions are 
included. 

Each of the several hundred thousand applicants for the 40,000 civil- 
service jobs to be filled this year will find much of value in this volume, 
as well as the more than a million now in Government service. It will also 
be of interest to the layman who still questions whether Government jobs 
are filled by “pull” or by impartial tests of ability. 


Montgomery County Survey, by the Survey Board, Public Adminis- 
tration Service, Chicago, 1940, xix + 529 pages. 


This report on local governmental services in Dayton and Mont- 
gomery Counties, Ohio, was made through a special survey board ap- 
pointed by a citizens’ committee. Although initiated because there were 
not sufficient funds to keep the schools open, it is a comprehensive inquiry 
into all local governmental resources and services. It includes a detailed 
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analysis of the public schools and shows their relationship to the total 
problem of public administration. Specific recommendations are made 
for closer coordination of all of the units of government and the other 
agencies of the community. 

The factual data and their interpretation in terms of human values will 
make a significant contribution to the fields of education, social service, 
and public administration. It should be an excellent reference for stu- 
dents in sociology, education, and political science. 


Opportunities in Government Service, by L. J. O'Rourke. New 
York: Garden City Publishing Company, 1940, xii +- 307 pages. 


The subtitle “getting a job in federal, state, or municipal government” 
is an accurate description of this book. The author describes general pro- 
cedures of applying for a job in civil service, the examinations, appoint- 
ment, transfer, and in-service training. These general data are followed by 
separate treatment of more than twenty specific fields of public service, 
such as clerical occupations, postal service, engineering, drafting, agri- 
culture, statistics, and social welfare. The appendices include samples of 
general ability test items, typical positions, and the addresses of both civil- 
service districts and Federal agencies not under civil service. 

The book is written primarily to assist those who are seeking to procure 
an appointment to public service but has a broader appeal in its clear 
presentation of the complex pattern of civil-service policies and practice. 


The Politics of Democracy, by PENDLETON Herrinc. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1940, xx ++ 468 pages. 


This is a realistic treatment of modern politics, including machine con- 
trol, pressure politics, propaganda, patronage, and bureaucracy. The au- 
thor believes that democracy is not alone a theory of government but is 
even more determined by the practices that have developed, many of 
which have no legal authority. The weight of tradition and the force 
of common law have acted as a deterrent to change, even though circum- 
stances have made such change desirable. 

The chapter on patronage is a frank analysis of its dangers as well as 
its values in surrounding the elected official with those who are sympa- 
thetic with his policies. The expansion of civil service and some of the 
problems inherent in such expansion are given careful consideration. 

The student of political science, those interested in public service, and 
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the general public who seek to understand politics and democracy will 


find the reading of this book both stimulating and profitable. 


Municipal Administration, by J. McDonatp Prirrer. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1940, xvi ++ 582 pages. 


This book, written primarily as a text for the continually increasing 
number of courses in the field of public administration, is an interesting 
and comprehensive study of the many aspects of public service. The au- 
thor briefly traces the historical development of the various phases of 
Government service, but denotes major attention to the problems arising 
from a continually increasing number of employees looking to Govern- 
ment for positions. Excellent discussion of personnel problems, the in- 
terrelationship of staff and line administration and supervision, and of 
questions of finance and management make it of value both as a text and 
as a source of information for those who seek to understand better the 
complexities of public administration. 


Administration of Public Welfare, by R. Clype Wurrte. New York: 
American Book Company, 1940, 541 pages. 


The author is professor of social-service administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The book is planned as an elementary text dealing with 
all kinds of public-welfare services as well as the types of organization. 
Problems of finance, personnel, public relations, and others are discussed 
against the background of basic social changes. The author stresses the 
need for closer codrdination of all public-welfare services. 

Although the book covers only one field of public service, it contains 
illustrative material that is of real worth to those in any phase of public 
administration or service. 








